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Derek Chauvin was convicted of George Floyd's murder. 


An April toRemember 


ONE OF US need to watch the fantastic Netflix coming-of-age 

N show Big Head to remember how horrific and confusing the years 
between elementary and high school were. Acne, strange new urg- 

es, generalized angst. The creeping realization that the world simply 

isn’t fair and there’s very little any of us can do about it. 

Twenty-nine years ago, on April 29, 1992, I was celebrating the 
dawn of my seventh year, tucked away in a mostly white East Bay sub- 
urb, blissfully ignorant of puberty, existential pain, and the Rodney 
King riots. By the time I was in junior high, I was at least subcon- 
sciously aware of the events stemming from that injustice — but only 
because of a song by a trio of Southern California ska punks, and only 
in a solipsistic way. 

Back then, Sublime’s alternative radio hit “April 29, 1992 (Miami),” 
released in June of 1996, resonated with me not because of its at- 
tempt at social critique, but because it used the word “anarchy” and 
because its title referenced my birthday. 

A quarter century on, I am embarrassed to say, I’ve only recently 
grasped the fact that I won't ever be able to fully understand the 
gravity of that day, when an overwhelmingly white jury acquitted the 
LAPD officers who had been captured on video beating King. 

In this week’s issue, columnist and theater critic Charles Lewis III re- 
counts his most recent 4/20, which went a lot different than he expected 
— both as a needle-averse partaker of herb and as a Black man accus- 
tomed to seeing juries let trigger happy cops off the hook (page 16). 

Our cover story is also focused on a surprising twist from within the 
American carceral system: New SF Weekly contributor Lily Sinkovitz 
details how a prisoner-run newspaper out of San Quentin is not only 
rehabilitating that institution’s reputation, but inspiring other correc- 
tional facilities around the state to give inmates a voice (page 10). 

We also find out what is to become of a massive bust of the late East 
Bay rapper, Shock G (page 20), and learn more about Michelle Zauner’s 
(Japanese Breakfast’s) new memoir, Crying in H Mart (page 21). 

As for Sublime, well, I think these days I can grasp how problematic 
they are — both for reasons of cultural appropriation and because of 
how many Isla Vista frat parties they've soundtracked. Still, I’m not 
embarrassed to say that if “What I Got” comes on the radio, I won’t be 
touching the dial. 





—Nick Veronin, Editor 
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AS NICE AS NICHE GETS 
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Yes! me = S awesome to see SO 
many #vegan options for glu- 
ten-free folks. *+ 


—@PETA 





SWIMMING AWAY FROM 
THE PANDEMIC 
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This article sums up pretty 
much everything my husband, 
dad, and | talk about with any- 
one who'll listen. Cold open 
water swims = the best part 

of being home + the best way 
to manage pandem- 
ic-related anxiety / 
existential dread 





—@yasminradjy 


SFMTA GIVES UPDATES 
ON JFK, TRANSIT LANES 
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Transform the Forest Hill 
Tunnel to use for bikes, scoot- 
ers, e-skateboards, etc. MUNI 
doesn’t run. Let the 
people move! 





—@SteveLawrence50 


A CAPTIVATING VOICE: 
AINSLEY WAGONER 


this album is so good!! you're 
so talented! 


— @junosz 
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Masks are still required for indoor public spaces, and large 
outdoor gatherings. 


BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


Tired of sucking down a mouthful of cotton with every breath when you go 
out for a jog? If you're vaxxed up, those days are over, if you want them to be. 

The CDC announced on April 27 that people who are vaccinated no longer 
need to wear a mask outdoors in most situations. Later on Tuesday, Gov. Gavin 
Newsom announced that California would “align” its mask rules with those of the 
federal government, giving Californians the green light to take maskless walks. 

According to the new CDC guidelines, vaccinated and unvaccinated peo- 
ple may now run, walk, or cycle outdoors unmasked with members of their 
own household. Vaccinated people may also go to small, outdoor gatherings 
with other vaccinated and unvaccinated people — including outdoor din- 
ing restaurants — without wearing a mask. Everyone will still be required 
to wear a mask at large outdoor gatherings, including concerts and sports 
events, or in other crowded areas. 

Unvaccinated people must still wear masks when gathering outdoors with 
other unvaccinated people, or at an outdoor dining restaurant. 

The CDC also says that it is safe for fully vaccinated people to gather in- 
doors with other fully vaccinated people, sans masks and social distancing. 
For indoor gatherings in public space, like movie theaters, museums, and 
stores, masks are still required for all. 


Benjamin Schneider is a staff writer at SF Weekly.  bschneider@sfweekly.com 
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Johnny Cash highlighted the humanity of incarcerated people. 
San Quentin News does the same. 


BY NICK VERONIN 


This week’s cover was a collaborative effort between myself, our multi-hyphen- 
ate staffer Grace Li, and Matt Petty — who joined the family at the beginning 
of the year when we became a part of Clint Reilly Communications.I concep- 
tualized the cover, Grace drew the illustration, and Matt used Photoshop to 
bring it all together. 

It is inspired by the album cover for Johnny Cash’s 1969 album At San 
Quentin, which followed his 1968 live set, At Folsom Prison. The face of the 
man at the typewriter was modeled after that of Earlonne Woods, who 
co-founded the Ear Hustle podcast while incarcerated at San Quentin. In 
2018, then-Gov. Jerry Brown commuted his sentence. 

The word “penitentiary” is derived from the word “penance” — a Christian 
term that is now used more colloquially to refer to someone demonstrating 
their regret and repentance after a transgression. Our state’s prison system is 
named the California Department of Corrections and Rehabilitation. And so, 
it would seem, the very idea of a prison like San Quentin, is that it is not just 
a place where people go after they've committed a crime, but it is also a place 
people emerge from, reformed and ready to re-enter society. 

Unfortunately, it hasn’t always worked that way. Prisons like San Quentin 
are perceived in the popular imagination as walled fortresses where the con- 
demned go to be languish — where inmates can either shut up and shape up 
or else risk a longer sentence. 

But over the past six years, members of the incarcerated population have 
expressed themselves by speaking truth to power in the San Quentin News. 
The results have been remarkable. 

The newspaper has helped reform San Quentin’s reputation because its 
very existence acknowledges the humanity of those locked up inside. Johnny 
Cash understood that the men he played for on At Folsom Prison and At San 
Quentin were flawed. But he did not believe them to be beyond redemption. 


Nick Veronin is the editor of SF Weekly. € nveronin@sfweekly.com 
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SFMTA Updates on JFK Drive, transitLanes 
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SFMTA wants to doa detailed study of the impacts of car-free JFK. 


BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


OW WAS YOUR 4/20? Hope- 

fully, you didn’t spend it the 

way the SFMTA Board of 

Directors did, in a meeting 
that stretched nearly to the 8-hour 
mark. 

Of course, some things do re- 
quire a great deal of planning, and 
this past Tuesday, the SFMTA staff 
provided the board with updates 
on transit service, presented plans 
for new transit-only lanes and 
“high occupancy vehicle” lanes on 
some of the city’s busiest streets, 
and provided a glimpse of their 
future plans. 





REOPENING THE SUBWAY 


Though it was only briefly dis- 
cussed during last Tuesday’s 
meeting, Muni riders can expect 
to see some major improvements 
in the coming weeks. On May 15, 
the Muni Metro subway will finally 
reopen between West Portal and 
the Embarcadero, serving the N, K, 
and T lines in their pre-pandemic 
form. The K and T will once again 
be “interlined,” meaning K trains 
will become T trains once they 
reach downtown, and vice versa. 
Buses will continue to serve the M 
and L lines for the time being. The 
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historic F streetcars will also re- 
sume running from Market Street 
to Fisherman’s Wharf via the Em- 
barcadero. 

Bringing more trains into ser- 
vice will then free up more buses 
to provide increased service on 
other routes. To avoid another em- 
barrassing subway shutdown like 
the one that happened in August, 
SFMTA staff plan to test subway 
service for a full two weeks before 
welcoming back passengers. Sub- 
way riders should enjoy a smooth- 
er, more predictable ride thanks 
to improvements that were made 
during the shutdown. There will 
also be wifi throughout the line. 


CAR-FREE STREETS 


In recent weeks, there’s been a 
whole lot of drama surrounding 
the question of whether to keep 
JFK Drive in Golden Gate Park 
car-free in perpetuity. Supervisor 
Shamann Walton has described 
the car-free stretch of road as 
“recreational redlining,” making 
the park inaccessible to his Bay- 
view-Hunters Point constituents 
arriving at the park by car. The 

De Young Museum has also been 
lobbying to bring cars back to JFK, 
arguing that it prevents visitors 
from accessing the museum. The 
nearby Academy of Sciences has 
been more equivocal, saying they 
support a “thoughtful planning 
process” before a decision is made 
on a permanent closure to cars. 

Naturally, bike and pedestrian 
activists have fired back, saying 
that JFK is far safer and more wel- 
coming than it has ever been. They 
also cite the 5,000 free parking 
spaces located on the numerous 
other roads in the park where cars 
are currently allowed, including 
Museum Concourse Drive, which 
provides direct pick-up and drop- 
off access to the museums. 

During the April 20 meeting, 
SFMTA Director Jeffrey Tumlin 
laid out how the agency plans to 
respond to the hullabaloo — relat- 
ed to both JFK Drive and the Great 
Highway, which has also been 
closed to cars since the beginning 
of the pandemic — cryptically 
stating that “the current configu- 
ration is unacceptable, but I would 
also say the previous configuration 
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is unacceptable as well.” 

SFMTA is currently planning 
a detailed “work scope,” in which 
they will study how car-free JFK 
is going, who is using it, and how 
to mitigate its unintended side 
effects, Tumlin said. That will 
include an analysis of how the clo- 
sure affects traffic on other streets, 
how to better manage parking in 
the park, especially for people with 
disabilities, how to improve the 
park shuttle, and how to better in- 
corporate scooters and bikeshare. 
In addition, the agency will ana- 
lyze how public transit to and from 
the park could be improved. 

Tumlin also said SFMTA plans to 
do outreach in areas far from the 
park, including Bayview, Visitacion 
Valley, and Chinatown. The goal, he 
said, is to “make sure that all San 
Franciscans can come to the park” 

All of that will be in addition 
to a preliminary study of car-free 
JFK by the San Francisco County 
Transportation Authority (SFCTA), 
the agency that does long-term 
transportation planning for San 
Francisco. 

The “work scope” Tumlin de- 
scribed will need to be approved by 
the SFMTA Board (at a later date), 
the Rec and Park Commission, and 
the Board of Supervisors. Car-free 
JFK would remain in place while 
SFMTA completes its studies, a 
process that would take no more 
than a year, Tumlin said. After that 
point, all of the aforementioned 
agencies would vote once again on 
whether to make the closure per- 
manent. 

We shall see whether this ev- 
erything-but-the-kitchen-sink 
approach is enough to appease 
Walton and other supervisors who 
have expressed skepticism about 
car-free JFK. 

Tumlin said SFMTA plans to 
undertake a similar process for the 
Great Highway. On that corridor, 
the SFCTA is currently studying the 
impacts of different options going 
forward, including keeping the 
street as it is, fully reopening it to 
cars, and keeping it closed at select 
times. Tumlin said that analysis 
will be published shortly and that 
SFMTA will soon launch a website 
tracking transit and street projects 
on the West Side of the city. 
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TRANSIT ONLY LANES 


Later in the meeting, SFMTA staff 
described progress on implement- 
ing transit-only lanes in San Fran- 
cisco. The city currently has about 
50 miles of transit-only lanes, in- 
cluding six miles recently installed 
as “temporary emergency transit 
lanes” during the pandemic. Ac- 
cording to SFMTA’s data, these 
lanes really do make buses faster 
and more reliable, even as traffic 
begins to approach pre-pandemic 
levels. 

“We've kind of found the silver 
bullet and it’s not rocket science,” 
SFMTA transit planning manager 
Sean Kennedy said. “You reduce 
transit travel time and improve re- 
liability, and ridership goes up.” 

Pre-pandemic, the routes that 
received transit-only lanes and 
other improvements saw speed 
improvements of 10 percent and 
a 14 percent increase in ridership. 
Those improvements came despite 
declining ridership across the 
Muni system as a whole. 

SFMTA staff is planning to come 
back to the Board in the coming 
months to ask for several emer- 
gency transit lanes to be made 
permanent, including the ones 
on Geary, 7th, and 8th streets, 
Mission (through SoMa), the 4th 
Street Bridge, and the intersection 
of Church and Market. 

At the meeting, the Board vot- 
ed to authorize two more — or 
rather, 1.5 more — temporary 
emergency transit lane projects. 
The first will affect the 1 Califor- 
nia, adding new transit-only lanes 
to sections of Sacramento, Clay, 
and California in Chinatown, Nob 
Hill, and the Inner Richmond. The 
second project will add “high occu- 
pancy vehicle lanes” to stretches of 
Park Presidio Boulevard, Lombard, 
and Richardson streets, affecting 
the 28 and Golden Gate Transit 
buses. Under the current service 
pattern, no Muni buses are run- 
ning on Lombard. 

The lanes will be open to drivers 
making right turns, and those ac- 
cessing driveways or parking spots. 

The lanes on Lombard and Park 
Presidio, which are technically state 
highways, will function much like 
carpool lanes on the freeway, open 
to any vehicle with two or more 
passengers. SFMTA Board member 
Steve Heminger, who was the lone 
dissenting vote on the item, ques- 
tioned whether the lanes would be 
effective when all two-passenger 
vehicles could use it. SFMTA’s own 
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analysis concluded that a third of 
vehicles on these three-lane roads 
have two or more passengers, lead- 
ing them to the conclusion that the 
HOV lanes wouldn't meaningfully 
increase traffic. 

However, SFMTA officials 
stressed that they are prepared to 
up the requirement to three passen- 
gers per vehicle if the lanes prove 
ineffective. The project, being done 
in collaboration with Caltrans, is the 
first of its kind in California. Staff 
characterized it as an “experiment.” 


WHAT'S NEXT? 


Kennedy revealed that transit-on- 
ly lanes for the 1 California bus, 
and the high-occupancy vehicle 
lanes on Park Presidio and Lom- 
bard, would be the “last” emer- 
gency transit lanes SFMTA plans 
to implement during the pandem- 
ic. That means several planned 
emergency transit lanes will not 
be implemented, including on La- 
guna Honda, Bosworth, Masonic, 
and Presidio. 


However, these and other cor- 
ridors are still considered “transit 
priority projects,” which are slat- 
ed to receive improvements in 
the coming years. Several major 
transit routes aren’t scheduled 
to see improvements until 2025 
or 2026. In the near term, Muni 
riders can expect to see improve- 
ments for the L Taraval streetcar, 
and transit-only lanes on 16th 
Street between Potrero and 
Church for the 22 bus. Staff said 
they’re also in the early stages of 


planning a rapid route for the 29 
bus. 

In other words, these marathon 
meetings, debating whether the 
city should give more street space 
to buses and bikes and less to 
cars, will be going on for many 
4/20s to come. 


Benjamin Schneider is a staff writer at SF Weekly. 
@urbenschneider 
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San Francisco HIV Frontline Organizing Group Funded by SF DPH 






#PRIVACY 


Whats Our Right to Online Privacy? 


we 





With TikTok, Facebook, Twitter, and Instagram encouraging the dissemination of photos online, the ethics around sharing 
an image of another person get alittle muddy. 


privacy if others use pho- 

tos of me that I posted 
online to social media or for 
other purposes since it’s with- 
out my permission? 


f) O 1 HAVE any right to 


—Tony, Belvedere, Calif. 


r 
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This is an interesting question, and 
one that evolves in the age of Face- 
book, Twitter, TikTok, and other 
social media sites that people use 
to post photos and videos of them- 
selves, their families, and friends. 
Once you post a photo or video of 
yourself online, do you still own 
it? Do you still have any control 
over it? Can you stop others from 
using your photos and videos if 
they don’t have your permission to 
use them? 

There is a case out of San Di- 
ego, a lawsuit that was filed last 
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month, which can provide some 
real-time insight into these issues. 
In June 2020, a woman named 
Amber Lynn Gilles went into a 
Starbucks location to get some 
coffee. She was not wearing a mask 
and refused to put one on while 
inside the store. The barista who 
was serving her, Lenin Gutierrez, 
explained the store’s mask policy 
to her and politely told her that 
he could not serve her unless she 
put on a mask. She again refused, 
threw a fit, called the employees 
and other customers “Sheep!” and 
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other derogatory names, and then 
left the store in a huff without a 
coffee. 

Later, Ms. Gilles put up a post 
on her public Facebook page which 
included a photo of Mr. Gutierrez 
with a caption that misspells the 
barista’s name, “Meet lenen [sic] 
from Starbucks who refused to 
serve me cause I’m not wearing 
a mask. Next time I will wait for 
cops and bring medical exemp- 
tion.” She attempted to publicly 
shame the Starbucks employee 
with her Facebook post. That plan 
backfired spectacularly. 

While Ms. Gilles’ Facebook post 
did go viral, it inspired a man 
named Matt Cowan, who had 
never met Mr. Gutierrez, to start 
a GoFundMe page for Mr. Gutier- 
rez's benefit. Mr. Cowan wrote on 
the GoFundMe page that it was 
for the benefit of a local barista’s 
“honorable effort standing his 
ground when faced with a Karen 
in the wild.” The name “Karen” has 
morphed into pejorative vernac- 
ular denoting a typically white, 
suburban, entitled woman who 
throws a very public and energetic 
tantrum beyond the scope of what 
might be construed as normal. 
Mr. Cowan’s GoFundMe page also 
went viral and it eventually raised 
over $100,000 for the Starbucks 
barista, who received all of the 
money minus taxes owed. 

Ms. Gilles was upset that so 
much money was raised for the 
Starbucks barista. She demanded 
half of the money because, after 
all, there would not have been 
a GoFundMe for the benefit of 
Mr. Gutierrez without her. Her 
demand for money was refused, 
so she filed a lawsuit against Mr. 
Cowan, the person who started the 
GoFundMe page. Part of her law- 
suit stems from the fact that Mr. 
Cowan had included a screenshot 
of Ms. Gilles’ Facebook post on the 
GoFundMe page. 

In her lawsuit, Ms. Gilles claims 
that Mr. Cowan had misappropri- 
ated the screenshot of her Face- 
book page and that he then used 
the image without permission and 
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for the purpose of publicly paint- 
ing her in a negative light, which 
she alleges is an invasion of her 
right to privacy. Amusingly, both 
parties to the lawsuit turned to 
GoFundMe to crowdsource their 
legal fees. Ms. Gilles has raised 
$6,000 while Mr. Cowan has raised 
$14,000 using the headline, “Help, 
I’m being sued by a Karen.” 

These facts raise several issues 
ranging from Ms. Gilles’ purported 
right to privacy in a public Face- 
book post to Mr. Cowan’s First 
Amendment right to freedom of 
speech in posting to a GoFundMe 
page about Mr. Gutierrez’s plight. 
Noting that Ms. Gilles’ lawsuit is 
subject to being dismissed pursu- 
ant to an Anti-SLAPP motion (a 
mechanism in the law designed to 
prevent people from being sued for 
speaking out on issues of public 
concern or significance), Eric Gold- 
man, a professor at Santa Clara 
University School of Law, balances 
the rights of each party to this law- 
suit: “The publicity rights are lim- 
ited by the First Amendment and 
I think that the First Amendment 
ought to apply here.” Goldman 
goes on to suggest that Ms. Gilles 
will lose her lawsuit: “T really think 
it will be an easy case. That there 
was no way to tell the barista’s 
story without talking about what 
happened.” So it seems clear that 
in this case, Ms. Gilles will not be 
successful in claiming a right to 
privacy in a public Facebook post 
about the same issues that Mr. 
Cowan posted about on his Go 
Fund Me page. 

As an aside, Ms. Gilles also 
recently sued San Diego grocery 
store Sprouts for refusing service 
to her while she refused to wear a 
mask, claiming a mask exemption 
through the Americans with Dis- 
abilities Act. Dismissal of that case 
for failure to serve the defendant 
is imminent. 


Christopher B. Dolan is the owner of the 
Dolan Law Firm. Matthew D. Gramly is a Senior 
Associate Attorney based in our San Francisco 
office. 

' help@dolanlawfirm.com. 
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BY VERONICA IRWIN 


N MARCH OF 2020, many of 

us began referring to the coro- 

navirus pandemic as a “great 

equalizer.” Though the phrase 
was certainly myopic, if one is 
willing to step back, squint, and 
observe the trend with a little 
forgiveness and faith in humanity, 
there is some friendly sentiment 
there. Disasters often bring com- 
munities together, and in the face 
of COVID-19, we established mu- 
tual aid programs, we supported 
our favorite small businesses, and 
we called our friends just to check 
in. But at the same time, we also 
left many of our most vulnerable 
behind. 

Perhaps a better word for 
the radical empathy many of 
us yearned for this past year is 
“bayanihan.” Bayanihan is “a Filipi- 
no cultural value meaning mutual 
support and mutual caring” ac- 
cording to the Bayanihan Center, 
which is a part of the broader 
SOMA Pilipinas cultural district. 
It’s about helping one another 
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without expecting anything in re- 
turn. The local Filipino community 
has felt the effects of the pandemic 
acutely, through homelessness 

in “Box City,” through ongoing 
gentrification, and through a bat- 
tered small-business economy. But 
community support — bayanihan 
— still exists, especially in the Fili- 
pino community’s vibrant cultural 
district, SOMA Pilipinas. 

This Thursday, the SOMA Pilipi- 
nas cultural district celebrates its 
five-year anniversary with plans 
for racial equity programming and 
a brand new park in the heart of 
the South of Market neighbor- 
hood. The district uses a communi- 
ty-in-action approach to preserve 
Filipino visibility in the city’s tech 
epicenter and one of its most 
gentrified neighborhoods. Some 
of their most notable successes 
include blocking the development 
of luxury condos, preserving the 
Gran Oriente Filipino Hotel as a 
historic landmark, and receiving 
the National Endowment for the 
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Arts “Our Town” grant to increase 
community visibility with public 
art. Now, they’re using their fifth 
anniversary as an opportunity to 
jumpstart the necessary work of 
post-pandemic healing. “We are ex- 
cited to be part of the recovery of 
our city, a recovery based on racial 
equity and economic opportunity 
and sustainability for marginalized 
communities,” says Raquel Re- 
dondiez, the executive director of 
SOMA Pilipinas. 

SOMA Pilipinas’ planned pro- 
gramming includes self-defense 
workshops, free mental health ser- 
vices in partnership with the Fili- 
pino Mental Health Initiative, sup- 
plemental groceries and COVID-19 
education through the Bayanihan 
Equity Center, restorative art pro- 
gramming for seniors taught at the 
Bindlestiff Studio, and language 
training by the South of Market 
Community Action Network 
(SOMCAN). The services each 
address specific difficulties the 
community faces — Filipino mid- 
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dle schoolers, for example, suffer 
disproportionate rates of suicidal 
ideation in San Francisco, while 
the death of 78-year-old Antonio 
Durano, a senior Filipino man who 
was hit by a car earlier this month, 
has shaken the community’s sense 
of safety, Redondiez says. The kick- 
off celebration will be hosted from 


4 p.m. to 6 p.m. at Kapwa Gardens, 


a brand new outdoor space de- 
signed for social distancing, at 967 
Mission St. 

“We're a cultural hub, but also a 
service hub,’ Redondiez explains. 
People from all over the city come 
to the district for resources on 
tenant rights, senior services, self 
defense workshops, and other 
programs, she says. And while 
much of the San Francisco Filipino 
population has been pushed out of 
SOMA to other districts (Excelsior, 
for example, has twice as many 
Filipino residents), Redondiez says 
Filipinos have historical ties here. 
“When we talk to folks who come 
from outside, they still have their 
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roots in SOMA — everyone has a 
SOMA story.” 

Filipino American history 
is a history of migration, says 
Redondiez, and SOMA was not 
always San Francisco’s Filipino 
hub. Many from the first wave 
of migration, made up mostly of 
young men recruited to work as 
farm workers, found themselves 
in a neighborhood once called 
Manilatown between Chinatown 
and the Financial District. The 
neighborhood was built upon by 
developers until it disappeared, 
and Filipino renters, over 100 of 
whom lived at the International 
Hotel, were evicted and forced to 
live elsewhere. The community 
established roots in SOMA after 
second and third waves of immi- 
gration brought on by the 1965 
Immigration Act according to Re- 
dondiez, which removed national 
origins quotas and established 
family ties as the primary means 
of immigration. 

“The Manilatown Heritage 
Foundation, which is still there, 
is part of our cultural district, 
even if they’re outside the leg- 
islative boundaries,” Redondiez 
says. ‘There is a direct historical 
throughline. Even the Kearny 
Street Workshop, based in SOMA, 
had their roots in the I-Hotel.” 

SOMA Pilipinas takes this histo- 
ry and celebrates years of resilience. 
At the new Kapwa Gardens, for ex- 
ample, vibrant murals in a rainbow 
of turquoise, purple, and orange 
light up this industrial pocket of 
the city. “Test and stretch” events 
invite neighbors to enjoy yoga and 
get tested for coronavirus, while 
food trucks and vendors host deli- 
cious food and arts offerings. Here, 
community love and support — 
bayanihan — reigns. 

“We're very much rooted in our 
history and culture, as a communi- 
ty, but we're also really about look- 
ing forward and responding to the 
current experiences of our commu- 
nity,’ Redondiez says. “We’re mak- 
ing home and culture here.” 


Veronica Irwin is a contributing writer. 
© @vronirwin 
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Registered nurse Joy Ceniza draws a syringe of the Moderna COVID-19 vaccine 


T’S FUNNY HOW schedules 
work. 
I'd spent the past few months 

wondering when, if ever, I'd get 
vaccinated. I’m blessed to knowa 
great many teachers, personal care 
workers, and other essential med- 
ical and dining professionals who 
have already gotten their jabs. I’ve 
seen all their photos of bandaged 
arms and vax cards and read all 
their stories of temporary soreness 
(or, in some cases, having to take 
a full day off to recover from the 
final dose). 

But the most common detail 
of all their stories is how each 
of them says how they can now 
breathe. Getting vaxxed after more 
than a year of shutting in and 
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at the Excelsior Neighborhood Vaccination Site on Wednesday, April 7, 2021. 





social distancing is like having a 
weight lifted off your shoulders, 
they all told me. 

That’s great, but when would it 
be my turn? I just turned 40, don’t 
have any disabilities, and don’t 
work in an essential industry. 

Gov. Gavin Newsom and President 
Joe Biden said they want every- 
one vaxxed by the summer, but 
MyTurn.gov had yet to point me 
towards the lines in the Mission or 
Moscone. 

So, imagine my surprise when, 
upon taking MyTurn’s suggestion 
to try for a slot at the ever-embat- 
tled City College of San Francisco, 
it only took two days of trying for 
me to find an open walk-up ap- 
pointment. I booked it so quickly 
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that my mind didn’t even register 
that April 20 is the date when I'd 
normally give my 7Pipe a good 
workout. 

Lord knows I needed the distrac- 
tion. When I’m not spending every 
waking hour finishing freelance 
writing projects, sending out my 
resume for full-time work, or just 
pinching every penny in the hopes 
of not moving away from the city 
that birthed me, I’m often worried 
that this slowly re-opening world 
is doing so without me. It’s been 
over a year since I’ve been out to 
a live show and nearly a year since 
I’ve been inside a bar or restau- 
rant. The only bar I have visited 
in the past year is the now-closed 
Lucky 13 — during its brief mid- 


COVID re-opening (glad I bought a 
T-shirt when I was there) — and I 
just recently received a notice from 
SF Playhouse regarding their up- 
coming in-person show. It’s a solo 
show about racism starring the 
always-great Jomar Togatac, so it’s 
definitely something I'd love to put 
on my calendar. 

And yes, I needed a break from 
all the coverage of George Floyd’s 
killer. 'd been actively avoiding 
coverage of the trial, but its head- 
lines were at the top of every news 
site and paper I read. I avoided the 
trial for the same reason | avoid 
footage of Black people killed 
by police: I have a lifetime of ex- 
perience telling me that is what 
happens all the time. I don’t need 
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the trauma-porn of watching the 
footage over and over; that’s what 
a jury’s supposed to do. 

So, imagine my further surprise 
when not only did the jury quickly 
come back with a verdict, not only 
was said verdict to be read the day 
of my vaccination appointment 
but that the reading kept moving 
closer and closer to 1 p.m. Pacific 
Standard Time — the very mo- 
ment I had scheduled. I’m a profes- 
sional writer, but if I’d come across 
that sort of plot contrivance, I'd 
have immediately rejected it. 

Yet, there I was, clad in my 
bright-red Colin Kaepernick 49ers 
jersey — both as a political state- 
ment and, y’know, short sleeves 
— as I walked through the campus 
where | studied 20 years ago. (1 
hesitate to call it “my alma mater” 
since I never graduated.) I’m glad 
my hat has a chin-strap because 
the wind was crazy that day. Hell, 
I have to give the CDC folks credit 
for how well their plastic white 
tents were held down, given the 
blustery conditions. 

Since I grew up in a much more 
responsible time, I got all my in- 
oculations as a kid. But a fear of 
needles and a lack of adult health 
insurance put me off getting annu- 
al flu shots. I finally put that fear 
aside when I got my first one last 
year, mid-pandemic. I considered 
it a trial run for what I was about 
to do now in the large parking lot 
of CCSF. 

As I was handed a surgical mask 
to wear over my cotton Taylor Jay 
mask (Black-owned and based 
in Oakland), I kept refreshing 
the news on my phone: “The 
prosecutors have arrived at the 
courtroom’; “the defendant has 
arrived”; “the jury is in place”; and 
so on. Just minutes before I went 
into the tent, I caught a glimpse 
of a headline about Ma ’Khia Bry- 
ant but didn’t click on it. Hell, I 
couldn’t even pretend to be sur- 
prised at this point. 

Like last year’s flu shot, I bare- 
ly felt the needle of the vaccine 
(Moderna) even touch my arm. | 
took a selfie of the tiny bandage, 
got my CDC card, and, as advised, 
spent 15 minutes in a separate 
recovery tent to make sure | didn’t 
have any extreme reaction to the 
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‘It was like watching the slot machine 
sequence in a film: I, the audience member, 
don’t receive any of the riches, but I'm happy 
with the result.’ -cuartes Lewis 11 
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injection. With 15 minutes to kill, 
what else could I do but refresh the 
news sites? I’m really glad I gave 
up social media years ago because 
merely refreshing The Guardian's 
live feed was mentally taxing 
enough; the last thing I'd want is 
for relatives and/or right-wing 
trolls to further toxify my informa- 
tion stream. 

I thought about how the same 
CDC which just inoculated me 
against COVID had recently de- 
clared racism “a ‘serious’ public 
health threat.” I thought about 
how Dr. Anthony Fauci recently 
said that the United State’s violent 
fetishization of guns — including 
those used by law enforcement 
— is also “a serious public health 
threat.” I thought about how 
13-year-old Chicano Adam Toledo 
had his empty hands raised in full 
compliance with the cops who 
killed him, whilst the now-18-year- 
old white boy Kyle Rittenhouse 
is raking in huge donations from 
uniformed cops, Ricky Schroeder, 
and the MyPillow guy. 

I thought about how unlikely it 
was for any of the serious charges 
to result in “guilty” verdicts in the 


whitewashed town of Minneapo- 
lis, and how I should just prepare 
myself for the day after 4/20 being 
the same as before: with me hold- 
ing my breath every time a cop 
passes by. 

When my 15 minutes were up, 

I got up and started walking to- 
wards BART. I'd already planned to 
go downtown to Patrick & Co. to 
buy a plastic lanyard for my new 
COVID card. As emotional as | 
was, I chose not to take part in any 
demonstrations. Besides, that sort 
of thing is frowned upon when 
you re not a right-wing insurrec- 
tionist. 

Not knowing what else to do 
during my walk, I refreshed the 
news: Guilty” on the first count; 
refresh — “guilty” on the second 
count; refresh — “guilty” on the 
third and final count. 

I'll be damned, I thought. 

It was like watching the slot 
machine sequence in a film: I, the 
audience member, don’t receive 
any of the riches, but I’m happy 
with the result. 

I didn’t cheer. I didn’t jump. I 
didn’t pump my fist or do a little 
dance. No, behind my cotton and 


surgical masks, I just took a deep 
breath. 

Felt good. 

When I started writing this post 
last week, I intended to cover the 
steps that national and local arts 
organizations have made to make 
spaces physically and emotionally 
safer in the past year. It probably 
would have covered Scott Rudin’s 
fall from grace alongside a New 
York comptroller’s call for all the- 
atre workers to be vaccinated. It 
would have mentioned new works 
by Black artists at the recently re- 
opened SFMOMA, to accountabili- 
ty measures taken by local troupes 
Killing My Lobster and Crowded 
Fire. 

But, as the old saying goes, “life 


is what happens when you're busy 
making other plans.” I may still 
cover those topics in a future en- 
try. For now, I can’t help but pon- 
der how during the past 4/20s I'd 
be in Golden Gate Park coughing 
from all the smoke I inhaled, both 
mine and that of those around me. 
I think of how George Floyd, Eric 
Garner, and countless others spent 
their last breaths specifically cry- 
ing out that they couldn't breathe. 
I think of how I was almost late for 
my BART train to CCSF because 
I got off the bus after two people 
were breathing so hard with masks 
so loose they might as well have 
not worn them at all. 

And yes, I’m thinking about the 
shows [ll attend, the restaurants 


and bars I'll visit, and the diverse 
group of friends I'll meet up with a 
good month or so after my second 
dose. I'll still be wearing a mask for 
most of those, but it’s a welcome 
relief that the odds are now in my 
favor in terms of public safety. 
It’s also a relief to know that cops 
around the world have been sent a 
clear signal that there are indeed 
consequences for their systemic 
abuses of power. We did it once, 
we can do it again. 

I tell ya, it feels good to breathe 
easy. 


Charles Lewis IIl is a San Francisco-born 
journalist, theater artist, and arts critic. 
thethinkingmansidiot.wordpress.com 
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HEN A COVID-19 outbreak 
ravaged San Quentin State 
Prison last May, infecting 
over half the incarcerated 
population and killing 28 pris- 
oners, Juan Haines was one of 
the inmates who tested positive. 
Rather than placing him in the al- 
ready maxed-out infirmary, guards 
moved him to Badger Unit, one of 
the prison’s solitary confinement 
wards. 

He was quarantined in cell 314, 
a squalid 4-foot by 10-foot enclo- 
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sure with no electricity. He was 
provided scant medical attention 
and let out only to shower once 
every three days. Perched on the 
top bunk, Haines turned to writ- 
ing. Using pen and paper, he docu- 
mented the harrowing conditions 
of the prison and sealed his report 
in an envelope. 

He addressed his letter to the 
editors of The Appeal, a news out- 
let dedicated to telling the stories 
of underserved communities, 
including the experiences of incar- 
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Aswad Pops shows off a poem he wrote while inside his cellin the east block of San Quentin State Prison’s death row in 2016. Pops died three years later, allegedly by suicide 
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cerated individuals. San Quentin’s 
treatment of sick inmates was no 
longer a secret. 

“People were dying left and 
right,” Haines said during a col- 
lect-call telephone interview 
for this story. “I’m housed in 
North Block. We’re pretty much 
double-celled in there, so it was 
already overcrowded. It was partic- 
ularly deadly because the buildings 
are unventilated and the windows 
are welded shut.” 

When Haines penned his letter, 
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he was not only reaching out to a 
group of fellow human beings, he 
was also appealing to a profession- 
al kinship. Haines is a journalist 
— an incarcerated journalist — re- 
porting from within an institution 
historically synonymous with 
silence. 

As the senior editor of one of the 
few prisoner-run newspapers in 
the nation, the San Quentin News, 
Haines and his incarcerated col- 
leagues work with a team of profes- 
sional volunteer staff and advisors 
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to produce a monthly paper distrib- 
uted to inmates across California 
prisons. Known as “the pulse of San 
Quentin,” the San Quentin News 

is a vital source of information for 
individuals doing time throughout 
the state, as it provides updates on 
new state policies and the latest on 
reform efforts. 

In 2015, reporters like Haines 
were officially recognized as 
professionals when they became 
members of the Society of Profes- 
sional Journalists. Under the guid- 
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ance of the SPJ, the first chapter 
inside a prison was born. 

Today, over 40 incarcerated jour- 
nalists work inside the walls of San 
Quentin, writing and producing 
print, radio, and video journalism 
that has been published locally and 
nationally in a variety of outlets 
— including The San Jose Mercury 
News, The Marshall Project, The 
Appeal and KQED. 


INSIDE SCOOP 


In addition to providing his fellow 
inmates a stream of information 
tailored to their daily lives, Haines 
and his peers come to the table 
with a perspective that few, if any, 
reporters on the outside could 
hope to offer. 

When COVID-19 hit, the San 
Quentin journalists — much like 
members of the press trapped 
inside the U.S. Capitol on Jan. 6 — 
were faced with a potentially lethal 
challenge and a serious scoop. It 
was the exclusive nobody wanted. 

The crisis erupted shortly after 
the transfer of inmates from the 
California Institute for Men, a 
prison already suffering through 
a major outbreak. The transfers, 













some of whom hadn't been tested 
in up to four weeks, mixed into the 
San Quentin population. 

Haines, who tested positive for 
COVID-19 in June, wrote a num- 
ber of stories about the conditions 
that made San Quentin susceptible 
to the deadly outbreak, exposing 
the failures of prison administra- 
tors along the way. 

Inside the walls of the crowded 
San Quentin — one of several Cal- 
ifornia prisons operating at more 
than 100 percent capacity — pris- 
oners feared reporting their symp- 
toms, lest they be quarantined in 
solitary confinement. Some had 
the once-a-year privilege of seeing 
their children revoked due to the 
outbreak. Others lived out their 
final days in their cells. 

The California State Senate is 
currently investigating the San 
Quentin COVID-19 outbreak. 
Many prisoners have filed lawsuits 
and petitioned to be released or 
relocated. Although San Quentin’s 
COVID-19 rates have dipped in 
recent months, infections across 
the California Department of Cor- 
rections’ 35 prisons persist among 
many of the system’s most vulnera- 


ble populations. Over the past year, 
almost 50,000 CDCR prisoners 
have tested positive for COVID-19; 
222 have lost their lives. 

“It’s terrible. It’s a human rights 
crime of the highest order,” says 
Hadar Aviram, a UC Hastings law 
professor. 

In October, Aviram wrote a case 
brief on behalf of the ACLU of 
Northern California, which was 
representing San Quentin prison- 
ers. That brief ultimately led the 
California Court of Appeals to rule 
that the CDCR administration had 


acted with “deliberate indifference” 


in their handling of the outbreak. 
The court ordered the CDCR to re- 
duce San Quentin’s prisoner popu- 
lation to 50 percent capacity. 

In late December, the California 
Supreme Court sent the case back 
to the Court of Appeals, effectively 
putting the order on hold. Today, 
activists around the Bay Area con- 
tinue rallying for fair treatment of 
those behind bars. 

Aviram, who many regard as 
a leading voice of prison reform 
advocacy, says the ongoing litiga- 
tion around safeguarding inmates 
during the pandemic amplified the 
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need for reform many have long 
been fighting for. 

“T think the virus is illuminating 
a lot of pockets of suffering and 
neglect that were there before.” 

Aviram works closely with local 
advocacy groups. Most recently, 
she’s joined forces with the Stop 
San Quentin Outbreak Coalition. 
The coalition, composed of law- 
yers, family members of inmates, 
former prisoners, concerned citi- 
zens, and young activists, marched 
to the prison walls in July with 
bullhorns and banners — publicly 
demanding that Gov. Gavin New- 
som reduce the incarcerated popu- 
lation and take action against the 
California prison outbreaks. 

Aviram says the work of the 
incarcerated journalists has been 
essential to activists. 

“What we desperately need is 
people trying to advocate for peo- 
ple inside. We can only advocate if 
we know the facts,” Aviram said. 
“Folks like the San Quentin News 
are doing a crucial job because they 
are the ones closest to what’s ac- 
tually happening. They’re the ones 
getting the stories. It’s crucial to 
have journalism behind bars” 
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FREEDOM OF VOICE 


According to Rahsaan Thomas, an 
incarcerated journalist interviewed 
for this story, prison officials do 
not censor the San Quentin News 
unless a story incites violence or is 
perceived to be disruptive to pris- 
on security. 

“As long as there’s no security 
issue, they can’t tell us what to say, 
and they generally don't,” Thomas 
says. 

As for the way members of the 
prison population — or powerful 
individuals on the outside — per- 
ceive his work, that’s a different 
concern. 

“I do feel like I have to be careful 
about how I! word things some- 
times,’ Thomas continues. “It 
could hurt me on parole board. It 
could affect politicians’ decisions 
on letting me go early. I am mind- 
ful of that.” 

Thomas, who's serving 55 years- 
to-life for second-degree murder, 
has developed considerable influ- 
ence as a chronicler of prison life. 

Through the pandemic, he cu- 
rated an online art exhibit called 
“Meet Us Quickly” centering the 
work of incarcerated artists with 
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the Museum of African Diaspora. 
He is the co-producer and co-host 
of a podcast called Ear Hustle, 
which boasts over 20 million 
downloads. Working in collab- 
oration with outside producers, 
Thomas shares snapshots of his 
daily life with the intent of break- 
ing down stereotypes about people 
behind bars. 

“You get entertained and you 
also understand we're just like 
you, Thomas says. “They see you 
as a non-human, of course, they’re 
not going to help you. It’s very im- 
portant to have journalists in here 
to get the story right so the public 
gets the full picture and correct in- 
formation and they can make the 
best decisions when it comes to 
breaking these cycles.” 


MORE TO SAY 


As the saying goes in the news 
business, “If it bleeds, it leads.” 
And the Marin County prison’s 
battle with COVID-19 has served 
to draw a new wave of readership 
to the San Quentin News. 

But the journalists working 
inside the prison are interested in 
plenty of topics that have nothing 
to do with the virus, and their mis- 
sion — to “report on rehabilitative 
efforts to increase public safety 
and achieve social justice” — re- 
mains a guiding force. 

“I’ve been at San Quentin since 
2007, and I’ve been reporting the 
good, the bad, and the ugly,” says 
Haines, who’s serving a 55 years- 
to-life sentence for robbing a bank 
in 1996. 

“There’s a lot of great things 
that happen here as far as reha- 
bilitation is concerned, and the 
opportunities for people to show 
accountability, redemption, and 
rehabilitation.” 

Open some of the latest edi- 
tions of the paper and you'll find 
hundreds of inmates in caps and 
gowns graduating from rehabil- 
itative programs, op-eds about 
Newsom’s new reform policies, 
or an inmate earning his Master’s 
of Business and Administration 
degree. Other editions feature 
prison administrators and inmates 
working together to host their 
annual Mental Wellness Week; 
Google executives visiting partici- 
pants of the prison’s coding class; 
a sit-down visit between the San 
Francisco Police Department and 
the men they put behind bars; or 
public defenders stopping by for a 
four-course meal prepared by “San 
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Quentin Cooks,” a rehabilitative 
program aimed at teaching skills 
for reintegration into the work- 
force upon release. 

“Incarcerated people housed 
in jails and prisons all over the 
country write into the newspa- 
per seeking to receive their own 
copies of the newspaper. Issues 
that are relevant in California 
are also relevant elsewhere,” says 
Lt. Sam Robinson, San Quentin’s 
Public Information Officer and 
administrative supervisor of the 
San Quentin News. “The stories I 
see that resonate the most are the 
success stories of people gradu- 
ating with high school diplomas, 
GEDs, vocational certificates, or 
college degrees in addition to the 
stories of how people have grown 
and changed their lives through 
participation in rehabilitative pro- 
gramming, inspire others that they 
can evolve and have life-changing 
accomplishments as well.” 


SUCCESS STORY 


This was true for Jesse Vasquez, 
former editor-in-chief for the 

San Quentin News, who says his 
involvement with the newspaper 
and other rehabilitation programs 
are the reason he’s a free man to- 
day after spending half his life in 
prison. 

“We [San Quentin News report- 
ers| want to be an instrument 
of social justice,’ Vasquez says. 
“What society expects in a prison 
is violence, riots, drugs, and stuff 
like that, but that isn’t news to the 
outside. Minds have been trained 
to think that prisons harbor the 
most horrible of individuals, and 
yet you see that they’re gradu- 
ating, they’re participating in 
Shakespeare and putting on per- 
formances.” 

Vasquez was arrested and con- 
victed for attempted murder and 
assault with a deadly weapon after 
a drive-by shooting at the age of 
17. He says from a young age, he 
knew he would likely fall into the 
prison system. 

“It was the way that I lived in my 
neighborhood, the things that I 
saw led me to believe that violence 
was a form of conflict resolution 
and that was the way that you 
solve problems.” 

His own experience growing up 
in the prison system made him 
cynical. He didn't believe that he 
and others caught up in the carcer- 
al system would ever find another 
way forward. Then, he says, the 
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San Quentin State Prisonin 2016. 


San Quentin News gave him rea- 
son to second guess his nihilistic 
views. He was serving time at Fol- 
som State Prison when he read his 
first copy of the paper. 

“I started reading the newspa- 
per and I kind of thought it was 
just state propaganda,” he says. “I 
had never seen a prison like this. 
Every prison | was at had limited 
programming and there was this 
us-against-them mentality be- 
tween staff and the incarcerated.” 

But then, something began to 
change. Vasquez decided that if he 
were going to be locked up, he’d 
rather be in an institution that 
at least attempted to give the in- 
mates a creative outlet and a voice. 
And so, when he had the opportu- 
nity to transfer prisons in 2016, he 
chose San Quentin. 

“T can honestly say that up until 
the point I got to San Quentin, | 
was content with being in prison,” 
Vasquez says. ‘I had come to terms 
at a young age that I was likely 
going to die in these institutions. 
When I got to San Quentin, that 
contentment shifted to where | 
wasn't satisfied with dying in pris- 
on. I wasn't satisfied with staying 
in prison the way prison was. I 
wanted to do something about it 
because everybody else seemed 
to think we could do something 
about it.” 
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Inmates angle to get 
transferred to San Quentin, ” 
It used to be a scary place, 
and it is no more.’ -stEVE MCNAMARA 
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Vasquez, who now manages a 
housing program in Oakland for 
formerly incarcerated people, says 
his relationship with volunteer 
staff and advisors set him up for 
SUCCESS. 

“They mentored me and helped 
me understand who I was and my 
professional capacity. That envi- 
ronment facilitated that growth 
where I’m able to navigate better. 
[have these skills that I developed 
because of the volunteers taking 
the time out of their day to come 
and visit us inside and impart to us 
their wisdom and understanding.” 


CATALYST FOR CHANGE 


The San Quentin News is not only 
an inspiration to the incarcerat- 
ed — it is a catalyst for change 
throughout California's carceral 
system, as more prison news 
publications spring up around the 
state. Vasquez says while he was 
working at San Quentin’s paper, 


multiple prisons reached out in- 
quiring about how to start a paper 
or newsletter of their own. 

The Mule Creek Post at Mule 
Creek State Prison, The Pioneer at 
Kern Valley State Prison, and Sola- 
no Vision at California State Pris- 
on Solano are active prison news 
publications in the mold of the San 
Quentin News. 

However, according to Steve 
McNamara, a volunteer advisor for 
the San Quentin News, while other 
prison publications are doing their 
best, they are all missing a key 
piece of the puzzle: civilian men- 
torship and support. 

“Some of the other prisons have 
begun to experiment with other 
papers, but of course what they 
really need in the beginning are 
volunteers who have some expe- 
rience in this business and who 
are willing to devote time to get it 
off the ground,” says McNamara, 
former owner of Marin County’s 
Pacific Sun newspaper. 
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McNamara, an advisor for the 
San Quentin News since 2008, 
says those looking for proof that 
the paper has made a difference in 
the culture of the prison just need 
to look at the data behind prisoner 
transfers. As it turns out, Vasquez 
isn’t the only one who has sought 
to be moved to San Quentin in 
recent years. 

“Inmates angle to get trans- 
ferred to San Quentin,’ McNamara 
says. “It used to be a scary place, 
and it is no more.” 

McNamara concedes that the 
prison newspaper itself may not 
deserve all the credit. Rather, it is 
the underlying secret to the suc- 
cess of the San Quentin News that 
has turned the tide. Its proximity 
to the left-leaning, highly progres- 
sive Bay Area means San Quentin 
benefits from a wealth of willing 
volunteers all aiming to change 
the criminal justice system for the 
better. 

At San Quentin, the paper is 
just one of ample rehabilitation 
activities and programs aided by 
thousands of volunteers — all of 
which are intended to build skills 
and facilitate avenues of success 
for the incarcerated. 

“All the programs involve a 
close relationship between the 
participants and the volunteers 
who come in,’ McNamara says. 
“They are people who are there 
predisposed towards believing in 
the reform of the criminal justice 
system.” 


CRIME & PUNISHMENT 


Although the Bay Area’s left-lean- 
ing population may drive support 
for programs like the San Quentin 
News, jailhouse journalism isn’t fa- 
vored among all Bay Area residents. 

“These guys are individuals 
who've committed grave and vio- 
lent acts against innocent victims,” 
says Marc Klaas, founder of the 
KlaasKids Foundation, a victim’s 
rights organization based in the 
Bay Area. “They’ve been put in San 
Quentin and they’re put in these 
prisons because they ’ve lost their 
right to public access. They’ve lost 
their right to be able to express 
their views.” 

Klaas is a public figure who 
speaks on behalf of many victims 
of crime and their families. His 
daughter, Polly Klaas, was kid- 
napped from her Petaluma home 
at knife-point during a slumber 
party and later strangled to death 
at the age of 12 in 1993. Polly’s 


killer, Richard Allen Davis, sits on 
San Quentin’s death row. 

Since the age of 12, Davis had 
been in and out of the prison sys- 
tem for both misdemeanors and 
felonies. In June of 1993, he was 
released on parole from the Cal- 
ifornia Men’s Colony in San Luis 
Obispo after serving only half of a 
sentence for another violent kid- 
napping in 1984. 

“When my little girl was kid- 
napped and murdered in 1993, we 
had a crime epidemic in the entire 
United States, and it was because 
there were some very soft-on- 
crime policies,” Klaas says. 

“The guy that kidnapped Polly, 
for instance, had been convicted 
twice previously of kidnapping. 
For his second kidnapping, he was 
released from prison after serv- 
ing only eight years of a 16-year 
sentence, and only three months 
later my daughter was dead at his 
hands,” Klaas said. “Now 27 years 
later there’s a movement to ensure 
that he’s treated fairly?” 

Davis’ extensive criminal record 
fueled advocacy for the passage of 
California’s controversial “three- 
strikes law” for repeat offenders 
in 1994. The law significantly 
increases prison sentences for con- 
victs with two or more previous 
felonies, which has led some to be 
handed life sentences for non-vio- 
lent crimes. 

Prison reform advocates say 
“three strikes” leads to overcrowd- 
ing in prisons, perpetuating mass 
incarceration, and deters incarcer- 
ated individuals sentenced to life 
without parole from participating 
in effective rehabilitative programs. 

Klaas doesn’t entirely disregard 
support for rehabilitation but says 
it shouldn't apply to everyone. 

“I believe there are individuals 
that can be rehabilitated. For in- 
stance, I think that people who 
find themselves in prison because 
of drug-related situations can be 
treated and moved back onto a 
positive path, but once you get 
into the business of hurting peo- 
ple, of violence against people, I 
think you've taken a step too far 
and I don’t know if these are peo- 
ple we should be rehabilitating.” 


RESTORATIVE JUSTICE 


The message of victim’s rights 
advocates has long resonated with 
political leaders and, according to 
UC Hastings’ Hadar Aviram, that 
tough-on-crime position is at once 
understandable and a roadblock to 
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meaningful prison reform. 

“T think that it is very important 
to listen to victims. And at the 
same time, it is also important 
to remember that victims should 
not be the moral arbiters for every 
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public policy that has to do with 
justice,” Aviram says. “One of the 
things that we've seen in the cul- 
ture of California is that victim ad- 
vocacy groups and victim’s rights 
movements hijack the conversa- 
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tion to the point that no politician 
on the right or the left can afford 
to be seen as soft on crime.” 

UC Berkeley law professor 
Jonathan Simon believes that 
rehabilitative measures should be 


The staff of San Quentin News 
include incarcerated journalists and 
volunteers from ‘the outside.’ 


offered to all prisoners. According 
to Simon, a legal scholar and histo- 
rian, they are an effective means of 
addressing the underlying reasons 
individuals commit crimes, partic- 
ularly violent offenses. 

“Undoubtedly, the most serious 
crimes generate strong emotions, 
but we’ve enhanced it by myopic 
focus on the act and unwillingness 
to consider the person’s life cours- 
es, Simon says. 

“If we're going to incarcerate 
people we should give them access 
to education and other things that 
allow them to protect their integ- 
rity.” 

To Simon, San Quentin’s 
COVID-19 crisis is proof that 
California’s prisons have reached 
a breaking point and that the 
correctional system is in need of a 
serious overhaul. 

“When institutions become so 
toxified that they’re not able to 
correct themselves by responding 
to the needs of the humans that 
they’re managing, it’s time to look 
for radically different solutions,” 
he says. “I think it’s hard to con- 
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clude from this COVID crisis that 
we re not there.” 

And yet, as damaging as the 
pandemic was to public percep- 
tions of CDCR, and as much as 
the outbreaks amplified public 
sympathy for the incarcerated 
and sparked discussions around 
reform, Simon isn't holding his 
breath. With litigation to thinning 
inmate populations at a standstill, 
he recognizes a powerful set of be- 
liefs aligned against change. 

“I think it’s a sign of how dura- 
ble some of these crime myths are, 
that even at a time when there’s 
alot of agreement that we need 
to change things, it’s been hard 
to convince the state to dramati- 
cally shift,” Simon says. “There’s a 
whole series of beliefs that are well 
worn into our legal thinking about 
imprisonment. One is what I like 
to describe as the myth of debt, 
that somehow there’s a debt that 
a crime creates, and unless some- 
body pays the full amount of it 
back, that everybody else has been 
cheated in some way. It’s powerful. 
It leads to the opposite, that is a 
system that can’t stop collecting.” 

Still, Simon and other prison 
reform advocates do see signs of 
movement — chiefly in the en- 
gagement of the young activists 
who speak out when they recog- 
nize injustice. 

“The Black Lives Matter move- 
ment, as well as lot of other 
Americans who joined protest 
movements over the summer in 
response to George Floyd’s mur- 
der, are pretty significant,” he says, 
“because it’s the first time we’ve 
ever had a social justice and racial 
justice movement that’s square- 
ly focused on the criminal-legal 
system as the [primary] target. I 
think that’s very positive in terms 
of driving change.” 

While activists around America 
have marched in the streets for 
those historically silenced, the 
incarcerated journalists inside San 
Quentin continue to fight — and 
write — for justice. In that battle, 
a pen and paper are their weapons 
of choice. 

“T have a saying for people who 
want to voice themselves,” says 
San Quentin News editor Juan 
Haines. “I tell them, ‘Pick up a pen, 
hold in firmly in your hand, and 
push it forward.” 
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Lily Sinkovitz is a contributing writer. 
© news@sfweekly.com 
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Alexis Bronson stands outside the vacant storefront at 152 Geary St. where he hopes to open a cannabis shop. 


T’S BEEN NEARLY four years 

since Alexis Bronson began his 

quest to open up a cannabis 

shop in San Francisco’s Union 
Square. 

His dispensary was supposed to 
take the former home of a John 
Varvatos store at 152 Geary St. It 
was to be called Have a Heart and 
would have been part of a dispen- 
sary chain operating throughout 
California, Washington, and 
Iowa. But after Have a Heart was 
hoovered up by the Tempe-based 
Harvest Health and Recreation 
and the rights to the store were 
sold to the controversial bud brand 
High Times, the whole deal devel- 
oped a severe case of couchlock. 

And so, despite receiving ap- 
proval from the Planning Com- 
mission last year, the storefront 
remains vacant. 

Bronson is one of the city’s 
cannabis equity applicants. Like 
similar initiatives that cropped up 
across the state after California 
legalized recreational marijuana, 
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San Francisco's cannabis equity 
program sought to “lower barriers 
to cannabis licensing for those 
hardest hit by the War on Drugs.” 

Equity applicants who meet a 
set of conditions don't have to pay 
the hefty $5,000 initial permit fee. 
They also have the option to partner 
with cannabis incubator businesses 
— giving them access to a rent-free 
space and technical assistance. 

Since the program launched in 
2018, the Office of Cannabis has 
issued 32 permits to equity appli- 
cants. Director Marisa Rodriguez 
tells SF Weekly that the program 
has become a “force multiplier for 
social good.” 

“Despite the impact of the pan- 
demic on small businesses as a 
whole, we still saw 11 modern and 
compliant equity-owned cannabis 
businesses open, creating local job 
opportunities and generating sales 
tax revenue to fund other social 
services and initiatives in San Fran- 
cisco,” she says. “The program’s suc- 
cess, even through a public health 


crisis and economic downtown, un- 
derscores the timeliness and impact 
of cannabis today.” 

But Bronson, who has been 
selling pot for 40 years, says that 
while the program is a “godsend,” 
it still falls short in many ways. 

“I think if they had more teeth 
to reign in these bad operators 
that it would have helped a lot,” he 
says, reflecting on his struggle to 
open the Geary Street shop. “What 
I’m hearing from a lot of equity 
applicants is that they’re just giv- 
ing up and taking payments to be 
straw CEOs. I’m not in it for that... 
I want true ownership. I want true 
accountability.” 

Bronson’s latest roadblock to 
opening up his shop began last 
year, just a month after he received 
Planning Commission approval. 
While Bronson has a 40 percent 
stake in the business and is CEO in 
name, his two other partners hold 
the other 60 percent. 

After his partners at Have a 
Heart merged brands with Ari- 
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zona-based Harvest Health and 
Recreation, High Times maga- 
zine’s parent company, Hightimes 
Holdings, bought the 152 Geary 
St. store as part of an $80 million 
dispensary buying spree. Bronson 
was left in the dark and is now 
embroiled in a lawsuit that he says 
Have a Heart CEO Ryan Kunkel 
has tried to get him to drop. 

“T’m the CEO of my company 
and nothing has come across the 
desk of my business, of my compa- 
ny, Bronson says. 

While he has received substan- 
tial grant funding through the 
program that has helped cover the 
cost of legal fees, the litigation 
has forced him to dip into his own 
pockets and rack up debt. 

But changes to San Francisco's 
cannabis equity program that 
could help applicants like Bronson 
may be coming soon. 

Last week, Mayor London Breed 
introduced new legislation to the 
Board of Supervisors that would 
modify the Office of Cannabis’ 
permitting process, something her 
office says will provide “greater 
ownership flexibility for cannabis 
businesses and preserve equity 
commitments in the program.” 

“As San Francisco works to 
recover from COVID-19, it’s im- 
portant that we support small 
businesses, including our cannabis 
industry,’ Breed said in a press 
release last week. “This legislation 
helps us make sure the program 
continues to achieve its goals and 
ensure that cannabis business 
owners are supported and have the 
resources they need to be success- 
ful in San Francisco. 

The proposal would prioritize 
cannabis equity applicants who are 
sole proprietors. Non-equity canna- 
bis owners who support equity ap- 
plicants with shared manufacturing 
space would receive priority, as well. 

Under the mayor’s proposal, 
cannabis businesses that partner 
with equity applicants would also 
be required to make social equity 
contributions if they reduce an 
equity applicant’s ownership by 20 
percent or more. Social equity con- 
tributions include hiring, training, 
and mentorship to local cannabis 
equity businesses. 

The final rung of the legislation 
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Mayor Seeks to Trim Cannabis Red Tape 


would shorten the time period in 
which a cannabis business could 
transfer 50 percent or more of its 
ownership. Currently, a business 
has to wait 10 years before making 
the transfer or else forfeit its permit 
— a rule instituted by the Board of 
Supervisors to prevent new owners 
from immediately selling to Big 
Canna. Now, Breed is looking to cut 
that time period down to five years 
in an effort to give “businesses more 
flexibility to grow.” 

James Anthony, a long-time 
cannabis attorney out of Oakland, 
says the transfer clause hampers 
equity applicants’ access to invest- 
ment capital — one of the biggest 
hurdles for those looking to enter 
the industry. 

“It is one thing for the govern- 
ment to assist and support equity 
applicants, and it is another for it to 
control them and second-guess their 
business judgment,” Anthony says. 
“Is the government going to reim- 
burse equity licensees who could sell 
their businesses for $10 million to- 
day if in five years they are bankrupt 
and the business is worthless and 
unsalable? Of course not.” 

Although Breed is proposing the 
transfer time clause to be reduced 
to five years, Anthony says the de- 
cision to sell at any time should be- 
long to the equity business owner. 
Any “such restraint on the salabil- 
ity of a private property business 
asset is — at least arguably — un- 
constitutional,” he says. 

For his part, Bronson is also op- 
posed to the clause as it stands — 
and under the mayor’s proposed 
amendment. As a 60-year-old 
cancer survivor, he says he can’t 
look five or ten years down the 
road and would like to “see an exit 
strategy for all [his] hard work.” 
For him, the current law feels like 
golden handcuffs, especially as his 
other Big Cannabis partners have 
profited in their sales and other 
business dealings. 

“That is generational wealth,” 
Bronson says. “That is a home for 
my family. A good college educa- 
tion for my daughter. That’s the 
meaning behind that program.” 


Grace Hase is a contributing writer. 
© @grace_hase 
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LaCocina Opens Food Courtin Tenderloin 





AFY FLATLEY FOUND her- 

self out of options at the end 

of a successful, ascendant 

career trajectory. She had 
graduated from the University of 
San Francisco. She had worked in 
startups — bouncing from com- 
pany to company and from com- 
munications assistant to director 
of communications. She’d criss- 
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crossed the country, organizing 
trade show demonstrations. But 
after marrying, having a child, and 
learning of her mother’s dementia 
diagnosis, she noticed a shift in 
her world. 

“I wasn’t as desirable as I used 
to be,” Flatley says. “It was kind of 
hard for me, so I took care of my 
family for a couple of years. But 
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my husband’s single income wasn't 
enough.” 

So, in 2015, she went to La Co- 
cina. Flatley already knew that she 
wanted to share her cooking with 
San Francisco, but despite all her 
professional experience, she still 
had a hard time navigating the 
bureaucratic process of formalizing 
her business — a Senegalese food 
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and juice company called Teranga. 
She was making some money here 
and there, but La Cocina took her 
to the next level. She ran focus 
groups, received counseling, and 
got financial support. 

“TI heard about La Cocina from 
TV,” Flatley says. “It came back 
into my head. A nonprofit that 
supports immigrant women in 
business specifically.” 

Fast forward to 2021 and Flat- 
ley is now one of seven vendors 
operating out of La Cocina’s newly 
opened Municipal Marketplace on 
Golden Gate Avenue in the Ten- 
derloin. The organization’s goal is 
to support its entrepreneurs, but 
also to join the community of the 
Tenderloin. 

“It really gave me a lot of cour- 
age, Flatley says of the support 
she received from La Cocina. “I was 
extremely lucky to be a part of the 
cohort.” 

La Cocina chose the Marketplace 
hosts based on a number of crite- 
ria: How ready were the entrepre- 
neurs? Were they La Cocina gradu- 
ates? Would their menus serve the 
Tenderloin, one of San Francisco’s 
most diverse neighborhoods? 

“We are all in the same room. 
We had better get along!” Flatley 
says with a laugh. “We are all pur- 
suing the American dream. We felt 
comfortable that we would do well 
together. We created a bond before 
we opened the market.” 

Estrella Gonzales went through 
the same process. Her mother, 
Maria del Carmen Flores, spent 30 
years making and selling tostadas 
and pupusas, and created Estrel- 
lita’s Snacks, joining La Cocina in 
2005. Alongside her husband, son, 
and sister, Gonzales now helms 
the family business in La Cocina’s 
new space. 

“Working with La Cocina is good 
for us,’ Gonzales says. “In the Mis- 
sion, pupusas are very popular, but 
in this new area not so much. Pu- 
pusas are the traditional, principal 
dish in El Salvador. People here can 
learn that now and try something 
different.” 

Both Estrella’s Snacks and 
Teranga have similar business 
models: They sell packaged goods 
in markets and through companies 
like Good Eggs, host booths at 
farmer’s markets, and now runa 
brick and mortar location at the 
Municipal Marketplace. 

When COVID-19 hit, La Cocina 
pivoted to support its entrepre- 
neurs and graduates. They helped 
business owners apply for PPP 


loans, started the “Community 
Box” program (that featured items 
from both Teranga and Estrella), 
and created an emergency relief 
fund for owners to draw from. 

“We sell our chips into stores 
and markets,” Gonzales says. 
“There wasn’t much to produce, 
but then there was repeat busi- 
ness through these programs that 
helped.” 

The Municipal Marketplace is 
located inside of an old post office. 
The tenant entrepreneurs have all 
signed one-year leases, and the lo- 
cation is signed to La Cocina until 
2026. The space features a commu- 
nity room that could host cottage 
vendors for temporary events and 
a communal corner for reading and 
programming. 

“TYou can have] book clubs, have 
meetings, use the computer,” says 
Naomi Maisel, Manager of Com- 
munity Partnerships and Food 
Justice Advocacy. Maisel works 
as the liaison between residents, 
businesses, and nonprofits in the 
area and La Cocina. “I was talking 
to Del Seymour about it and he 
said there's not a lot of places in 
the Tenderloin you can go to and 
just chill.” (Seymour is the execu- 
tive director of Code Tenderloin 
and leads walking tours around the 
neighborhood.) 

“IT want to ensure the market- 
place is accessible,’ Maisel says. 
“La Cocina is a nonprofit business 
incubator. The entire point of that 
is to encourage entrepreneurs to 
reach economic freedom.” 

Ensuring accessibility has meant 
offering $5 meals, accepting EBT 
cards, and serving community din- 
ners. Even before the marketplace 
officially opened, it provided meals 
to SRO residents. 

Maisel’s background is in gas- 
tronomy (food science) and its 
intersections with migration and 
history. La Cocina seemed like a 
perfect organization for her. She’s 
been working there since February 
2020, right before the pandemic 
lockdowns began. 

Developing the Tenderloin with- 
out planting the seeds of gentrifi- 
cation is tricky. Maisel is interest- 
ed in actual resource development 
for Tenderloin residents and La 
Cocina graduates. She says that 
she'll know the market is success- 
ful when locals become regulars 
and the entrepreneurs’ livelihoods 
improve. 

“There’s so much strong commu- 
nity here. Guadelupe Moreno and 
her daughter from Mi Morena live 


a couple of blocks away,” Maisel 
says. ‘It’s such a warm and loving 
space to be in.” 

Flatley adds that the Tenderloin 
is a place riddled with misconcep- 
tions. The vendors took a walking 
tour of the area while preparing to 
join the neighborhood and visited 
the Tenderloin Museum. 

“When I first Googled the neigh- 
borhood, I saw prostitution, drugs, 
and smelly streets,” Flatley says. 
“Now I feel like San Francisco was 
built right here in the Tenderloin! 
This is the heart of San Francisco.” 

Flatley is no stranger to being 
typecast. She says it’s common for 
customers to approach her table at 
a farmer’s market at the Ferry Pla- 
za or in her home neighborhood of 
the Richmond District and make 
condescending comments. 

“They look at me and think I 
work for someone,’ Flatley says. 
“Do you mind giving me the card 
for the owner?’ ‘How can you be 
the owner?’ ‘You're not from here.’ 
Just because of my accent.” 

La Cocina feels that their pres- 
ence can help show what the 
business owners and immigrants 
have to offer. Maisel acknowledges 
the problems in the Tenderloin: 
high rates of unemployment and 
high poverty rates. But she says 
that’s tied up in the history of the 
area and the city, something that 
Flatley agrees with: “Those are re- 
alities, but there is another side of 
the Tenderloin that is so beautiful 
and powerful. That is what we are 
trying to activate.” 

Gonzales says that in her mind 
there’s an opportunity to talk 
about new things. 

“The community can be more 
than being just Latino, or being 
more than just color or being of 
the same things,” Gonzales says. 
“That’s why this project is import- 
ant for us here.” 


Paolo Bicchieri is an intern at SF Weekly. 
© @paoloshmaolo 
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MONDAYS TO 
FRIDAYS 332 Golden Gate Ave. 
11 A.M. TO 
SAR ONT Takeout Only 


lacocinamarketplace.com 


Dumpling Park 2KBe= i 


Local home-style, corner gem. 


Plenty of dumplings to choose 
from! Frozen Dumplings: Buy 5 
Get 1 Free. 


DINE IN or 
TAKE-OUT 


1309 9th Avenue, SF CA 94122 


ORDER ONLINE WITH DOORDASH, 
GRUBHUB, & UBEREATS. 


415-702-6108 
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KINGDOM 
of Dumpling 


30 Kinds of Dimsum: dumplings, pancakes, 
potstickers, and much more. 


Open for Take-Out & Delivery 
415-566-6143 


(Doordash, Ubereats, Postmates, and Grubhub) 
1713 Taraval St., San Francisco 
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‘ASIAN AMERICAN 


Food Company 


Frozen dumplings and dimsum available. 
Cook at home, convenient, tasty. 


Open for Take-Out 
415-665-6617 


2048 Taraval St., San Francisco 
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The Shock Ghead requires some deep cleaning. 
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N THURSDAY, APRIL 22, 
East Bay rap legend Shock G 
was found dead in a hotel in 
Tampa. He was 57 years old. 
The tragedy has shaken Bay Area 
hip-hop heads and historians alike. 
Thankfully, although Shock G has 
shuffled off of this mortal coil, he 
leaves us with a number of cultural 
touchstones to remember him by. 
The immortal “Humpty Dance” 
is one, obviously. But there is 
yet an even more tangible, if less 
accessible, relic of the Digital Un- 
derground frontman: a massive 
model of his head, tucked away in 
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an apartment parking garage in 
the Jingletown neighborhood of 
Oakland. 

The head, fashioned in the 
style of Shock G’s nerdy alter-ego, 
Humpty Hump, is a set piece 
from the music video “The Return 
of the Crazy One.” In the video, 
Humpty Hump emerges from 
the head through two doors in 
the nose, descending in grandeur 
into a bumping house party. Since 
then-student journalist Aaron 
Mendelson documented the head’s 
existence in 2012, it has become 
a curio of Bay Area music history. 
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With Shock G’s passing, interest 
in the statue has surged, as hun- 
dreds of Shock G fans discuss its 
whereabouts on social media. In 
the words of the East Bay Yester- 
day podcast on Twitter, “the huge 
Humpty Hump statue must be 
protected at all costs!” 

For those familiar with the tra- 
jectory of Bay Area hip-hop, the 
outpouring of love for Shock G and 
an obscure set piece fashioned in 
his likeness should come as no sur- 
prise. The artist once described the 
Digital Underground to the New 
York Times as picking up “where 


_- 
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Parliament left off,” in reference to 
George Clinton’s famed funk band 
— and he was right. Their sound 
serves as a milestone in Black mu- 
sic, a distinct marker of the tran- 
sition from the bombastic funk of 
the 1970s and ’80s to the explosive 
sounds of ’90s West Coast hip-hop, 
which mixed groovy guitar riffs 
and the occasional horn stab with 
piercing high hats and punchy, 
pared-down bass lines. 

And like Clinton & Co., Digital 
Underground was enthusiastically 
weird — dorky, even — at a time 
when their peers in the industry 
were focused on looking suave. 
When in character as Humpty 
Hump, Shock G wore thick-framed 
black glasses attached to a bulbous 
prosthetic nose. “One, two, buckle 
my shoe, Scooby-Doo, Humpty 
what you gonna do?” raps a crowd 
at the beginning of “Return of 
the Crazy One.” “If I was to pick 
a booger, it'd be a big, fat, gooey, 
gold-plated loogie,” he tells them a 
few stanzas later. 

Most of all, the Digital Under- 
ground is known for introduc- 
ing the world to Tupac Shakur. 
Shakur’s breakout recording was 
Digital Underground’s “Same 
Song,” released in 1990. By 1993, 
the tables had turned and Digital 
Underground members were being 
featured on Shakur’s tracks. 

“T wasn’t expressly a Shock G 
fan, but I knew the Humpty Dance 
song when I moved in,” says Mike 
Taft, who manages the Oakland 
apartment building where the 
statue of Shock G rests. “Now, I’ve 
become inextricably linked to him 
because of this,” he says, laughing. 

Nowadays the head is in need 
of a deep cleaning. It’s been in this 
garage since at least 2003, when 
the current owner, Francis Rush, 
bought the building (Shock G told 
Mendelson in 2012 the head first 
arrived at the building when it was 
a self-storage facility). A thick lay- 
er of shaggy fur lining the head’s 
collar is choked with soot, while a 
thick layer of dirt from decades of 
car exhaust fumes casts the front 
of its fiberglass face in gray. 

Structurally, however, the head 
is still strong. The lips and chin, 
protruding so as to be a series of 
steps to walk down after emerging 
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through the nose, can still safely 
hold a person’s body weight, ac- 
cording to Taft. Its wooden base 
and wheels still function — Taft 
knows because he had to roll the 
statue across his garage a few 
months ago. The foam interior, 
even, is still holding shape. Given 
the head breaks down into three 
separate pieces, Taft thinks it 
would be easy enough for someone 
to transport the head to a new 
location with just a few extra sets 
of hands. 

Whether the head will ever leave 
this garage, however, is still a ques- 
tion. People have expressed inter- 
est in the head for decades, though 
nothing has ever come of it. One 
Twitter user, going by the name 
“Tl Raccoon,” says they once tried 
to buy the head and had some back 
and forth with a man calling him- 
self “Johnny Payphone,” until “Mr. 
Payphone became unreachable.” 
Others have asked if they could 
turn the head into a “shrine.” 

Taft is interested in the idea of a 
new caretaker acquiring the piece, 
though he and Rush are careful 
stewards. If fans are interested in 
buying it, he says Rush will likely 
“entertain” an offer. But giving 
the head to a museum, he says, is 
much more preferable. The Oak- 
land Museum of California has 
expressed interest, tweeting that 
they’re “looking into” possibly 
acquiring it. Taft says they began 
emailing Friday, but discussions 
are still preliminary. Lindsay 
Wright, Associate Director of 
Communications at the Oakland 
Museum of California, said the 
museum didn’t have information 
to share at this time. 

In the meantime, however, the 
statue will be staying where it’s 
been for the past two decades. 
“Maybe 10 to 15 years ago, in that 
time frame, we were trying to get 
someone to take it, but then we 
stopped trying,” Taft says. “Now, 
we kind of love it. It’s like a build- 
ing mascot — a little bit of Oak- 
land history in our garage, occupy- 
ing garage spots 14 and 15.” 


Veronica Irwin is a contributing writer. 
© @vronirwin 





Michelle Zauner Dishes on New Memoir 
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Michelle Zauner writes about food, family, and grief in her new memoir. 











The singer and songwriter behind Japanese Breakfast will discuss her new 
memoir, ‘Crying inH Mart, on City Arts & Lectures. BYWILLREISMAN 


VER THE PAST five years, 
few artists have established 
themselves as representa- 
tives of the new cultural zeit- 
geist quite like Michelle Zauner. 

As the creative maestro behind 
Japanese Breakfast, Zauner has 
released two brilliant indie rock 
albums, navigating thorny issues 
of grief, acceptance, and identity 
to lush soundtracks of ambient 
dreampop. In 2018, her essay for 
the New Yorker, titled “Crying in 
H Mart,” channeled those same 
themes in prose and earned her a 
new cadre of followers. 

Her ruminations on the culinary 
touchstones and memories of her 
deceased mother resonated with 
Americans who shared similar tales 
of dizzying cultural dislocation. 

Along with her peers, Mitski, La- 
etitia Casta of Vagabon, and Melina 
Duterte of Jay Som, Zauner is a stan- 
dard bearer of the next generation of 
indie rockers, who have brought the 
genre to new audiences — breaking 
down barriers once held by crusty old 
gatekeepers in the process. 

And yet, despite Zauner’s justly 
earned ubiquity, tackling her latest 
endeavor — a memoir of her life, 
refracted through the intersections 


of food, family, and forgiveness — 
quickly ushered in a crash course 
in perspective. 

“When I turned the book in, I 
was devastated,’ Zauner says of 
the memoir, also titled Crying in H 
Mart, which was released on April 
20 through Knopf Doubleday. “Be- 
cause I was absolutely convinced 
that I had failed.” 

That sense of despondency even- 
tually lifted for Zauner, and with 
good cause. Throughout her capti- 
vating memoir, Zauner displays a 
preternatural gift for describing the 
experience of first-generation Amer- 
icans, evincing a lived-in experience 
that delves into the contrasting forc- 
es of the immigrant experience. 

“T felt like a huge disappoint- 
ment at first — that I totally 
bumbled my opportunity and 
that I had let my mom down,” 
says Zauner, who will discuss her 
experiences writing the book with 
Saturday Night Live cast member 
Bowen Yang on May 6 for a virtual 
installment of the City Arts and 
Lectures series. “But then I read 
it again for the audio book, and I 
was able to revisit everything and 
I finally found a sense of comfort, 
like, ‘maybe this pretty good.” 


Zauner’s mother, who passed 
away in 2014 after a lengthy battle 
with cancer, was a native of South 
Korea and emigrated to the United 
States with her daughter after Zaun- 
er was born. The stories of Crying 
in H Mart capture the tempestuous 
nature of their relationship, a con- 
nection built on unworldly expecta- 
tions, emotional dependency, and 
unconditional love. 

Similar to the original New Yorker 
essay, which recounts the catharsis 
Zauner experienced while shopping 
at the beloved Korean-American 
convenience store chain (a location 
recently opened in San Francisco), 
the recollections in Crying in H Mart 
take on weighty subjects via the 
shared experiences of food. Zaun- 
er equates her trips back home to 
Oregon to see her ill mother with 
the memories of homemade radish 
kimchi dishes. And she remembers 
how her family ate galbi ssam — a 
traditional Korean beef short rib 
dish — on the night of her wedding, 
which her mother attended despite 
being in hospice. 

While Zauner initially found the 
process of drafting the memoir 
daunting, she acknowledged that 
her experience as a songwriter 
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helped carry her through the more 
difficult moments. For her two 
albums as Japanese Breakfast — 
2016's breakthrough debut, Psycho- 
pomp, and 2017's Soft Sounds from 
Another Planet — Zauner deftly 
mined the emotional turmoil of her 
mother’s passing to create a narra- 
tive of mourning and recovery, al- 
though her lyrics tended to be more 
oblique and interpretative. Those 
comparative touchstones were 
useful, but what really carried her 
through writing the memoir was 
her familiarity with the creative 
blocks that arrive fitfully during a 
drawn-out artistic endeavor. 

“T was lucky because as a musi- 
cian, I was familiar with navigating 
through a large creative project,” 
Zauner says. “I know that like 
90 percent of the process is just 
sticking with it, and even if you're 
colliding with the wall on a daily 
basis, you just keep going.” 

With two albums and a memoir 
devoted to the passing of her mother, 
Zauner says she was eager to explore 
a new creative angle when embark- 
ing on the third Japanese Breakfast 
record, Jubilee, which will be released 
on June 4. The first single off that 
album, “Be Sweet,” tracks with that 
sentiment. It’s a stirring dancefloor 
number in the vein of euphoric 
synth-pop acts like Robyn, The Tough 
Alliance, and Cut Copy, and it pro- 
motes a wistful, joyous approach to 
love. When Zauner croons, “Be sweet 
to me, baby / I wanna believe in you,’ 
there is an unfettered sense of opti- 
mism that was relatively absent on 
her first two efforts. 

That is not to say that Jubilee 
will be filled to the brim with 
upbeat paeans to the majesty of 
romance. The second release off 
the album, “Posing in Bondage,” is 
a slow-moving darkwave number, 
chilly and icy and almost in direct 
contrast to the warmth of “Be 
Sweet.” Zauner may no longer be 
devoting every ounce of her cre- 
ative energy to the existential pon- 
derings of death and its impacts, 
but she’s not ready to deny nega- 
tive sentiments just to showcase 
some perfunctory growth. 

“T think there will always be a 
part of me that lives with grief 
in some ways,” Zauner says. “But 
through these projects, this gaping 
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wound has become smaller.” 

Sonically, Zauner says that the 
album will continue on the trajec- 
tory she set with her first two Jap- 
anese Breakfast releases, which are 
eclectic and adventurous, despite 
sharing the same lyrical themes. On 
Psychopomp and Soft Sounds From 
Another Planet, Zauner explores ele- 
ments of shoegaze, chillwave, twee- 
pop, post-punk, and airy desert 
rock, all to wildly emotive effect. 

“I think my records all have this 
kind of scrapbook sort of quality, 
where the songs all sound really 
different from track to track, but 
the one cohesive strand is that I 
wrote them,” she says. “Those have 
always been my favorite albums — 
where every song is really some- 
thing unique.” 

With a new album and a new 
book all coming out this year (and 
a new tour — Japanese Breakfast 
just announced they'll be playing 
in San Francisco on Oct. 1), Zauner 
is steeling herself for an emotional 
rollercoaster of doubt and valida- 
tion. However, after finishing her 
memoir and establishing herself as 
a bona fide indie rock star, Zauner 
says she’s better equipped to man- 
age those volatile highs and lows. 

“After I finished Psychopomp, I was 
100 percent convinced it was a fluke 
and I was terrified of the sophomore 
slump,” Zauner says. “But I was in- 
credibly proud of Soft Sounds, and 
from that experience I understood 
that there was nothing I could do but 
put forth my best effort. It makes for 
an interesting experience — some- 
times I convince myself I am a genius 
and other times I’m pretty sure some- 
one is going to take this all away. But 
I know that as long as I do my best to 
create an environment that is honest 
to myself, I can be happy.” 


Will Reisman is a contributing writer. 
© ©wreisman 
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Sending our regrets... that you and your husband are such douchebags. 


Homophobia in vintage cinema, coming and 
cumming again, Trumper toaster. BYDAN SAVAGE 


film. But I am troubled by the perspective this film offers on ho- 


| HAVE A cult fascination with the film Withnail and I. OK, I love this 


mosexuality. It’s not what one would call a “modern perspective.” I 
believe the film’s portrayal of homosexuality can be seen as funny or 
alarming or a cultural reference point. I think it’s all three. My son is 
gay, and with some introductory apologies, I want to tell him to watch 
the film. Apologies for “trial ballooning” something like this with you, 
Mr. Savage, and I know you are not the standard-issue gay, as if sucha 
thing exists. But have you seen the film? And if so, your thoughts? 


a quick Google search of “With- 

nail and I” and “homophobic” 
brings up nearly 100,000 results. 
Apparently one of the film’s main 
characters (Uncle Monty) is a “pred- 
atory homosexual” who makes an 
unwelcome series of advances on 
one of the male leads. “Is the film 
homophobic? Yes, undoubtedly,” 
Philip Caveney writes at Bouquets 
& Brickbats. Richard Griffiths, the 
actor who plays Monty, “somehow 
manages to evoke genuine sympathy 
for a tragic character who is, more 
than anything else, lonely — but 
all the talk about buggery by force 
does make you feel rather uncom- 
fortable.” The film was released in 
1987 — which in no way excuses the 
homophobia, of course, but you'd be 


| "VE NEVER SEEN the film but 
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— Friend Of Withnail 


hard pressed to find a popular film 
released in 1987 that wasn't deeply 
homophobic either by commission 
(the hateful portrayal of gay charac- 
ters) or by omission (the complete 
absence of gay characters). Still, the 
film doesn’t portray homosexuality, 
FOW, it portrays an individual ho- 
mosexual. It was doubtless a dam- 
aging portrayal at the time, as there 
were so few other representations of 
gay characters on TV or in film back 
then. But viewed now — viewed 

at a time when there are more rep- 
resentations of gay people in film 
and television than ever before — it 
doesn’t have the power to do the 
same damage. So go ahead and rec- 
ommend the film to your son, FOW, 
with the appropriate qualifiers and 
apologies. 
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ence for dating straight individuals? As a straight woman, I am only 


HAVE A quick question about bisexuality. What if one has a prefer- 


interested in dating straight men. Is that some kind of phobia? Or 


is it OK for that to be a preference? I’ve always wanted to ask someone 
this but I’m afraid of being thought of as having a phobia. 


long as you've taken a moment to 

think about why you are burdened 
with this “preference.” Our sexual 
attractions, orientations, and prefer- 
ences are easily distorted and limited 
by prejudice. If you reflect on what 
might be at the root of your “pref- 
erence’ for men who are straight 
(or for men who'll tell you they are), 
NADS, you might be able to open 
yourself up to more partners. But a 
person can reflect day and night for 
decades and still feel the same way. 
At the very least, though, we can all 


THINK YOURE fine, NADS, so 


— Nervously Asking Dan Something 


be thoughtful about our erotic and/ 
or sexual biases, take responsibility 
for them, be considerate about how 
we express them, and — perhaps 
most importantly — do our best not 
to transit them. I’m not into shame 
but not finding a particular group 

of people attractive for whatever 
reason is something we can keep to 
ourselves — not just to avoid doing 
harm to people we aren't attracted 
to, but to avoid passing our erotic 
biases and limitations on to the next 
generation. 


guy I really liked. He didn’t want to tell me it was over, he just pulled 


JUST GOT dumped in a pretty brutal and inconsiderate way by a 


away and left me to figure it out on my own. We were dating for a 


year and he even started dating someone else and didn’t bother to 


inform me but didn’t hide it from me either. I feel depressed and really 
sad, because I still like him and I miss him and I don’t know what to do. 


— Sad and Depressed Over New Ending 


with you like that... you didn’t 

like him. Not really. You liked 
the idea of him you formed in your 
head. He gave you the outline of a 
decent guy and you filled that out- 
line in with everything you hoped 
he was, i.e. a kind, loving, decent 
guy who was as into you as you 
were into him. Or at the very least, 


F HE DID that... if he broke up 


SADONE, a guy who cared enough 
about your feelings to end things 
in a kind and considerate manner 
if it came to that. You can and 
should feel sad about losing the 
guy you hoped he was, but don’t 
feel sad about losing the guy he 
turned out to be. Because that guy 
was an asshole. 


you were responding to a fella who was ejaculating sooner than 


WAS JUST listening to the Savage Lovecast (Episode 750) and 


he would like. I wanted to say that I, a female, had a male partner 
who always came twice. Once was quick and he played it cool, and just 
owned that that was how he operated. We switched to a new condom 
and could go for much longer the second time! Own it, guys! No need 
for shame about your body’s functionality. 


who suffer from premature 


T’S GOOD ADVICE for men 
ejaculation (PE) — don't try to 


— Come And Come Again 


stop that first orgasm and you're 
likely to last longer as you build 
to a second — but that advice 


ENNIS S\N, 


So Many Questions... Eh... I’ve Got Time 





works better for younger men 
with shorter refractory periods. 
The older a man gets, the longer 
his refractory period becomes; 
if your partner’s second orgasm 
took 12-24 hours to arrive, well, 
that’s a long time to wait, no 
condom or no new condom. Old- 
er guys with premature ejacula- 
tion might want to try low-dose 
SSRIs, i.e. antidepressants; one 
of the side effects of SSRIs is 
delayed ejaculation and studies 
have shown that they are a pret- 
ty effective treatment for PE.. 


Y WIFE AND I (lesbian 
M moms together) have been 

invited to her cousin's 
wedding. And she’s marrying 
the son of a former Repub- 
lican statewide official who, 
in the early 2000s, turned 
the power of his state against 
gays, especially gay parents. 
His son hasn't renounced his 
views — in fact, he’s converted 
his flancée, my cousin-in-law, 
to Trumpism. If it’s relevant, 
they’re more country-club ho- 
mophobes than rednecks, they 
want to be seen as mainstream 
and pleasant, and they now live 
in a very liberal city and hide 
their views so they’re not pa- 
riahs. Not sure how to handle 
this — simply not responding? 
Citing his father’s views in 
the RSVP? Never going to any 
family function where they will 
be, ever? I really don’t want my 
kid around these people, but 
also, I feel like maybe I should 
go to set an example. But then, 
wearing my best suit and tie to 
a Trump wedding deep in a red 
state makes me worried for my 


physical safety. 


— What Would You Do? 


along with a broken toaster 


| WOULD SEND my regrets 
and the wrong receipt. 


© mail@savagelove.net. 
© @FakeDanSavage 
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Engineering Manager: Go- 
FundMe, Inc. Manage soft- 
ware engineering team for 
digital platform. May work 
from Redwood City office or 
from home. Resume to: J. 
Castruita, 500 Arguello St. 
Ste 200, Redwood City, CA 
94063 





Failure Analysis Engineer: 
Tonal Systems, Inc. Electri- 
cal & mechanical failure 
analysis validation for loT 
product. May work from SF 
office or home. Resume to: 
Jonathan Akhavan, Tonal, 
617 Bryant St, San Francis- 
co, CA 94107 





Lob.com, Inc. in San Fran- 
cisco seeks Software Engi- 
neer — Delivery Engine. 
Please fax resume to Anne 


Wylde Serpente at 
4155348998 quoting job 
#LSED20. 


Plenty Unlimited Inc. in 


South San Francisco, CA 
seeks Manager, Engineer- 
ing/Technical Program Man- 
agement; mail resumes to 
Plenty Unlimited Inc., Attn: 
HR 590 Eccles Ave., South 
San Francisco, CA 94080 
quoting job # SEPM20 
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ROOFING INC. 


COMMERICAL RESIDENTIAL 
ALL TYPES OF ROOFING 
SHEET METAL WORK 
SKYLIGHTS 


Best Price Best Work 
Best Service 
Sr. Disc ¢ Free Est Lic#937035 


650-589-2775 
650-343-6671 


Remodel & Repair 
Kitchen, Bath, Painting 
Stucco, Siding, 
Windows 
Seismic, Foundation 
Lic #582766 
Bonded, Insured 
Call Mike 415-279-1266 





HERNANDEZ ROOFING 
New & Re-roof, repairs. 
Free Estimate 


Lic # 860945 
CALL 415-640-7536 





MARK LIU 
CONSTRUCTION CO 


General Building Contractor 
Kitchen * Bath * Additions 
Decks # Stairs ¢ Siding 
Plastering ¢ Painting 
Plumbing ¢ Electrical & More 


18 Years Experience 
Reliable 
Affordable 
English & Chinese 
Free Estimates 


419.730-1816 


Lic #861780 Insured/Bonded 








CHEAP HAUL Clean Up, 
garage, yard, dem, lite mvg 
Lic # 29572 650-583-6700 


HAULING 24/7 Remove 
carpet, appliances, sofas, 
concrete. Large Truck. 
BILL 415-441-1054 


INDEPENDENT 
HAULERS 


$40 & UP HAUL 
Since 1988 
Lic/Insured 
Free Estimates 
A+ BBB Rating 


(650) 341-7482 








Specialist in Home Re- 
pairs (Plumbing, Elec, 
Roof, Dry Wall, Firs, 


Tile, etc.) No Lic. 
Manny 415-850-9326 





New & Used Guns 





S08, PAINTING 


¢ Wallpaper Installation 
and Removal 


¢ Int./Ext. Painting 
¢ Free Estimate 
¢ Senior Discount 
415.269.0446 
650-738-9295 


Lic.#526818 





Versatile Latina 

















nt Escort Service 
WWW.SOSpainting.com 
p g 36'yo, 5”7, 38DD, 
8” functional 
MASSAGE THERAPY 
oakland, lake merrit 
VY SWEET & 
PETITE 
Call Debbie at 


415-571-9873 













INTRODUCTION 
SERVICES 


*“ FREE Partyline 24/7** 
“Free 10n1 8-9PM daily* 
415-691-3100, 925-953- 
1001 or WebPHONE on 
LiveMatch.com 


Advertise in 
SF WEEKLY Classifieds. 


Call: 415-359-2600 


Everything you need to get started 1s available on-site 


dult Classifieds. 


Call: 415-359-2600 


eR 


EF acatlr 
Tree T: 
Gear & Accessories 





REACH 
MORE 
READERS 


ere] | 
415-359-2600 


or visit 
SFWeekly.com 









in SF WEEKLY 


and so much more! 


Tickets $10 - Under 18 Free w/Parent Saturday Jam - 4pm / Sunday 9am - 3pm 


SFWEEKLY.COM 
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STONY VILLAGE 


SANTA ROSA 
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FROM THE HIGH $500,000s 


LiveLoveSantaRosa.com | 707.307.3444 | 2770 Stony Point Road, Suite F, Santa Rosa, CA 95407 
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with the onsite sales team on their first visit to the community in order to be eligible for any broker referral fee. Please see your Sales Manager for details. ©2021 City 
City Wisvanie res Ventures. All rights reserved. DRE LIC # 01979736. 
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